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The Construction of TYrxANQ. 

In my Justin Martyr, Apol. I 12 (1877), I said touching \av6ava>, 
Tvyxava and tfiSdva, ' The typical construction is identity of tenses 
so far as continuance, attainment and completion are concerned, 
but the rule is not closely observed except with <f)6ava>.' How 
closely it was observed with (f>ddva>, how strong the mechanical 
tradition was, I had long known. So in later Greek we find the 
rule observed in the rare perf. and pluperf., e. g. Plut. Galba 

17 : i^duK^i rtpoeiKri(f)a>s, Arr. An. 3, 20, 2 : eipdaKd TtapeXr/Xvdds, LuC. 

Philops. 6 (3, 34 R) : i<i>6a.Kei Trpoe^eXr/Xvdas. In (Dem.) 18, 39: 
ovBev TTpoTeprjcreTe e^to Tou i(f>6aitivai a&iKovvTis, there IS no real Violation 
of the rule, for dStxS is a familiar equivalent of the perfect. 
The observations of Weiske, Jahrb. 1884, p. 826, only confirmed 
the rule, which I did not hammer out into all its details. On any 
reasonable system of the tenses we must recognize an aoristic use 
of the present, an aoristic use of the future. The perfect is often a 
practical present, the pluperfect a practical imperfect and vice versa, 
and the aorist is often the shorthand of the perfect, and sometimes 
must be (A. J. P. IV 429 note). But, as a real present is needed 
in Thuc. 3, 83, 3, 1 change (jydaaaai into (^Bavaxn and read without 

hesitation pri (j>6ava>oi Trpoem^ovXevo/jievot, A 45^ • <^^7 "^ reXos davdroto 

Kix^pevov is no exception, for k. has a distinctly aoristic meaning, 
and as to X 58 : e<l>dr}s neCos lav, where Bekker with his fine sense 
reads ewe, something might be said about the metre, something 
about the colorlessness of the participles. If a present participle 
follows an aorist participle after an aorist, as in N 815 : ^ kc noXv 
(j)dalii . . . TToXit iprj . . . dXovo-d re nepBopivt) re, no sober investigator 
will count the present as a real example of a violated rule. So 
we find npiv ayeii> (a 98), but only after bop^vm (see A. J. P. II 467 
and III 516). (\>eava>, I repeat, is very steady. 

Next comes Xav6dva>. But whoever studies Xav6dva> will have to 
consider the negative element, for a negatived aor. of Xavddva> may 
well be treated as an imperfect, and the participle in that case 
becomes present. See my note on Pind. O. 6, 36 : ovk eXade nXt- 
TTToia-a. Of this negatived aorist of XavBdvay with present participle 
Ebeling will furnish examples for Homer, Ast for Plato. The 
famous Xdde ^idxras shows that the t3'pe of coincidence is strong in 
Xavddpoi and is not lightly violated. 

That is not true of the tricky Tvyxdv<o, and we have to thank Pro- 
fessor J. R. Wheeler for his elaborate statistics of the ' Participial Con- 
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struction with rvyxaveiv and Kvpeh ' in the new volume of the Harvard 
Studies (Boston, Ginn & Co., 1891), which, at least, enable us to 
see how tricky Tvyx'^''<^ is. In this article Professor Wheeler has 
arranged these participial constructions under no less than seven- 
teen categories, in which he has followed the form simply and not 
the meaning, elbas being reckoned as a perfect and ^kodv as a present. 
If we apply the principles laid down above, these categories will 
shrink very much in number, but there will still remain phenomena 
enough for the grammarian to take to heart. The most striking 
fact is the very large number of the abnormal class 5' in which 
the aorist of the finite verb is combined with the present parti- 
ciple. There are, according to Professor Wheeler's count, 171 of 
these against 66 of the ' normal ' construction — the aorist of the 
finite verb with the aorist of the participle. 'As a matter of fact,' 
he says, ' the examples do not show here that the distinction 
between imperf. and aorist was very distinctly observed,' and we 
are referred to the remarks in §§56 and 57 of the ' Moods and 
Tenses ' for an adequate explanation of the looseness in the use 
of the tenses. But in these sections I see nothing more than the 
waiving of a peculiarly inconvenient responsibility ; and that we 
cannot afford to waive this peculiarly inconvenient responsibility 
is shown by the example of such a veteran as Blass, who has reso- 
lutely gone to work on this very problem of the use of imperfect 
and aorist (see A. J. P. XI 107). Instead of contenting himself 
with the indifference of imperf. and aor. in the case of TDy;!(ai'(B, it 
would have been more to the point, if Professor Wheeler had 
asked what makes ^5di/a> and rvyxava, to differ in this respect — 
for they most assuredly differ, as we have seen. But, though I 
cannot agree with the easy doctrine of the ' Moods and Tenses ' 
in this point, it will not be expected that I should go through all 
the examples of this indifference as to imperfect and aorist, and 
I will merely say that the specimen which Professor Wheeler has 
himself selected does not seem to me very apt He bids us com- 
pare Xen. Anab. I, 5, 8 : mov trvx^v eKaaros cVn/Kms with 4, 8, 26 : 
oSfffp ea-TTiKoTes irvyxivov. Does position mean nothing ? Does the 
individuality of cKaoror mean nothing ? But I am willing to accept 
all his abnormalities. Rectification here and rectification there 
will not right such a mass as he has collected, and we must seek 
for another explanation, and that is not to be found in the indiffer- 
ence of imperfect and aorist. We must go deeper and ask our- 
selves whether after all our categories are right, whether there 
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is any necessary association of the three verbs so commonly treated 
together. A little reflection will show that even theoretically the 
actions of Tuy^"'"*' ^i^d its participle are not so necessarily coinci- 
dent as is the case with <^6ava> and its participle, with \avdava> and 
its participle. In <l)ffdva the actions must coincide ; neither, to use 
a homely phrase, can get through the door before the other. In 
XavBdvm we have the negative and the positive sides of one and the 
same action. But this is not true of rvyxdva, and the language 
seems to say that it is not true. With (f)6av<o and \avBdva> the finite 
verb and the participle may be reversed. We have from the 
beginning ^dd/xevos with the finite verb, from the beginning \admv 
with the finite verb, tvx^v used in this sense is extremely rare 
(Kiihner, §482, Anm. 14), though in the sense of 'hitting' it is not 
uncommon in Homer, e. g. N 371 : pd\ev v^^^ ^i^dvra rvx^v. The 
familiar Tvyxdvm construction with the partic. is cited only ^ 334, 
T 291 : Tiixrjcre yap ipxofievr] vrjvs, and there is no coincidence. In 
the one Pindaric example, N. i, 49, we have the same lack of coin- 
cidence : ocrat Tvxov 'AXKprjvas dp^yoia-m Xe';f«, a fact which weighs 

heavily in view of the Homeric habits of the other two verbs. It 
may be, then, that we have in the constructions of Tvyxdva a mere 
.analogy to the typical constructions of <j)0dva>, with whick verb 
Tvyxdva has some affinity of sense. If this is so, there ought to be 
no trouble about the aorist of rvyxdva with the present participle, 
which would represent the evolution of the rvxri, any more than 
there would be about the combination of the adverbial tvxov with 
an imperfect, rare as that i§. In Latin accidit nt with the imperf. 
is the invariable rule, and the conception is similar (see my L. G. 
§513, R. 2); and the behavior of <rwe/3i; is not uninstructive. There 
the aorist inf. is typical, but the present is also found. 

If this theory is correct, then we need not concern ourselves 
much about the other irregularities which Professor Wheeler 
undertakes to explain at length, and for the sake of which his 
article was written. When we have a present indicative or an 
imperfect indicative with the aorist participle we must have. Pro- 
fessor Wheeler thinks, a real priority of the participle, and this 
has passed, with due credit to Professor Wheeler, into the revised 
edition of the ' Moods and Tenses ' as one of the new features of 
that monumental work (§146). But an inspection of the exam- 
ples given reduces the number considerably. A large proportion 
of them — there are not many in all — are historical presents, and 
whatever theoretical shift the historical present may admit from 
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aorist to imperfect, the aorist participle shows what the Greek 
conception was in any particular case. One of the examples is 
not really a participle at all. Dem. 52, 9 : 6 Kvk^v Tuyx""" ^^ <">' 
aTToif Koi Kkr)povo\mv ovSeva KaraXmav, where the position and the double 
KOI show that KKjjpovofiov oiSeva KaToKiirwu is virtually an adjective, 
there being no negative adj. of the kind in classical Greek. Add 
this to Alexander's examples, A. J. P. IV 306. In Isocr. 4, 103 
Tvyxdvovcri is generic and so may be aoristic. Under the imper- 
fects Professor Wheeler cites Hdt. 6, 65 : ot rdrf iriyxavov n-dpeSpoi re 
(ovres Koi aKoicravTes ravra 'Api(TTavos, the present comes first and it is 
not fair to count the example. And in some of the others the 
aorist participle is a shorthand perfect. But I am not trying to 
save the formula of rvyxava. Quite the contrary. My only 
object is to show that mere statistics will not solve problems, though 
such statistics as Professor Wheeler's are extremely serviceable in 
emphasizing the necessity of a thorough revision of an important 
chapter of Greek syntax, the temporal uses of the participle. 

B. L. G. 



